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Ceroid Frank began • orUlnp on ‘An American Death" 
(Doublcday), his 5tory of :.ie assassination of Marlin Luther 
King, In April 1003. ' I stayed with It until Octol'cr 1971," he 
tald this week In an Interview at the Algonquin. 

"What 1 tiled to do was not only trll what happened ami 
how and what was said, hut wha* theto people were think- 
ing. In other words, what 
the prosecutor, for example, 
fcaid pjhI did. and what was 
going through Ite mind. I 
-grew very close to some of— 
these people. I dined with 
them, lunched with them, 
was the house truest or some 
of the lawyers, went on trips 
with them. I tallied to some 
of them 30 times. They would 
tell mo things the 30th time 
they wouldn’t tell me the 
29th because It was blacked 
out, or they still didn't feel 
free enough with me." 

Frank talked to Judge, 

Jurors, jailers, psychiatrists, 

James Earl Ray’s family, » . ^ ^ .. 

his Mends, and everybody CEKOLU FRANK 

else Involved in the case. Eut 

he was never able to talk to Ray, although he saw him in 
court. 
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The picture he presents of James Earl Ray Is of a man 
who Is a grabbag of internal rages, a man who dees not 
need people, who relates only to himself. “Those who know 
Ray say they have never seen anyone so alor.e. He believes 
in the w'orst motives coming to the fore In everybody." 
Frank says Ray Is not a stumblcbum, as he has so often 
been described: "He has jailhouse shrewdness with sudden 
Irrational twists to his mlr.d. He doesn’t think like us." 
The family history Is an appalling one: crime, mental ill- 
ness, fatal accidents. His mother was an alcoholic; one 
•Ister burned to death. "He had a score to settle with soci- 
ety. Society had done terrible things to him." 

* * # 

When Frank began to work on “An American Death." 
his publishers gave him a title for the book: "Conspl.acy: 
The Story of the Men Who Plotted and Carried Out the 
Assassination of Martin Luther King." Frank also believed 
in the conspiracy theory. He says he wanted to believe In It: 
"How fascinating to follow all those dark trails leading to 
Peking or Hanoi or I don’t know where." 

At the end of his researches he felt he could only con- 
clude that Ray had acted alor.e. Aeain and again there were 
clues that shrieked conspiracy, *but on examination faded 
away. "People want to believe In the conspiracy theory." 
Frank says. "They want a meaningful martyrdom for their 
hero, not a purposeless murder by a two-oit convict. This 
somehow demeans King. One feels that the man who assas- 
sinates a King, royal or not, must be worthy of his victim." 

As for Ray’s motives, first, he hated blacks. He grew 
up In Quincy, HI., across the river from territory that had 
been slavcholding. "The hatred was In the air. In the soil." 
Second, when he killed King he had escaped from the 
Missouri State Penitentiary after serving seven years of a 
20-year sentence. "If caught," says Frank, "he would 
have gone back a petty ridiculous robber for whom a 
mere $50 reward was offered. After killing Dr. King he 
returned to prir.on famous. And as a Wallace supporter he 
was sure Wallace would be elected and pardon him. He 
felt he had nothing to lose. Another thing— -talk had been 
heard that there would be a lot of money around for any- 
one who killed King. This Is the kind of stuff Ray was 
hearing." 
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: Aa for hfs next book, his wife says. "Pleas*, no mora 
crimes. I'm tired of police chiefs." Frank Is thinking about , 
doing a biography of Judy (Jarland. lie had several Inter- 
views with her before she died. 


